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ABSTRACT 

This paper describes a study by the American Council 
on Rural Special Education (ACRES) to determine its membership's 
opinions on priorities and expertise regarding the dropout problem. 
ACRES members, priir.irily rural special-education teachers, parents, 
and collateral service workers, m "^e surveyed about the dropout 
problem and what research they considered necessary for an effective 
intervention program. Four sets of variables affecting students' 
decisions to drop out of school are specified, based on a literature 
review. They are: family, school, peer groups, and intrapersonal 
influences. These four variables were used to generate a scale of 
dropout causes used in the study. A total of 305 ACRES members 
responded to the mail survey in fall 1989. Respondents rated causes 
(e.g., "frustrations") in terms of national importance and as to 
whether or not enough research had been done. Factor analysis and 
Chi-square analysis of the data provide no clear directic ^ as to 
which needs should be addressed immediately Survey responses were 
further correlated with years of respondents' teaching experience, 
but no significant links were found. The authors advise readers not 
to accept any of the alleged causes of dropping and not to expand 
existing programs loithout first: (1) establishing sufficient research 
evidence that th3 proposed treatment will be effective; or (2) 
developing public awareness that the existing research is 
substantial . ( TES ) 
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Introduction 

This study began with a question generated by the ACRES At-Risk 
Task For'-.e. This committee pondered the concern, " What are the 
priorities of our membership relative to the dropout problem and in what 
area do we know enough to make a difference?" The task force com.mittee 
decided to find some prelimary answers to this problem and the research 
reported herein is the result of that initial process. 

The study began with a thorough literature review tc identify the 
significant variables to study. A survey questionnaire was developed and 
mailed tc ACRES members throughout the United States. Opinions were 
sought regarding what at-risk contributory factors should be national 
priorities and which factors have a foundation of research in order to build 
effective intervention programs. The results indicate a difference of 
opinions among ACRES members and point to some avenues of research 
study and program goals. 

Literature Review 

To determine the causes of school dropout a literature searcn using 
the ERIC system v/as conducted. Studies and reviews from 198^ to 1988 
were selected using CD-ROM ERIC with "at-risk/dropout" as key search 
descriptors. This generated a list of 853 papers or articles. Each article's 
abstract was reviewed and ^61 articles were read to develop the 
representational list of questions included on the survey forrn. 

Briefly, selected citations from the literature review revealed a 
multitude of reasons given for why students dropped out of school. A 
preliminary content analysis resulted in four groups of reasons. The 
reasons can be categorized as 1) school variables, 2) peer variables, 3) 
home/family var*'^bJ3s and ^) intrapersonal variables. 

School Variables 

There are a number of reasons offered by various writers as to how 
schools may contribute to the dropout problem. The studies reviewed 
faileo to reach consensus nor did they look at the same variables. Schools 
participating in the studies have different populations which react 
differently to school pressures. Some of the various school related 
variables are described below. 

Comerford & Jacobson (1987) cite conflicts between students and the 
school or between students and individual teachers or administrators as a 
factor in dropping out. This seems to be particularly true if the conflict 
leads to suspension of the student. Conflict in school many times centers 
around academic performance. The lack of earned credits has been shown 
to be a factor in dropping out (Tidwell, 1985a). 

Widmann & Koisden (1988) also assert that students who have little 
hope of graduating because they have been retained one or more years or 
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becc they have failed too many classes are likely dropout candidates. 
This i^.ses questions in the minds of several authors (McDill et al, 1986; 
Hamilton, 19S6; Mizell, 1987; Catterall, 1986; Gold, 1985) as to the 
applicability of raising graduation standards in districts worried about 
dropouts. This is particularly related to the impact that the use of 
competency tests tied to higher standards may have on the dropout rate. In 
these and in other academically pressured situations the lack of a 
vocational or a non-college entry career option in high school seems to 
increasingly doom more students to failure thereby increasing the dropout 
rate (Reynolds, 1985; Bishop, 1988; Weber & Sechler, 1988). Students who 
are in special education programs are at-risk. Mildly handicapped students 
who see that they cannot compete academically, yet believe that they will 
be functional in the real world will probably see school as a nonviable 
alternative (Lichtenstein & Zantal-Wiener, 1988). 

The schools have a compelling effect on the success rates of specific 
groups of students. Indeed, schools display an interest or disinterest in 
some groups of students for different reasons. For example, students who 
have been incarcerated in juvenile corrections institutions are usually not 
actively sought by schools nor are they always provided appropriate 
educational services while they are incarcerated. This is evident when only 
two percent finish high school (Haberman & Quinn, 1986). Students whose 
main interest in school is athletics are likely to dropout when they are no 
longer eligible for sports because of requirements for academic 
achievement standards or age limits (Ligan, 1988). These are disposable 
children from the schools point of view. 

The school's tolerance for student diversity in background can have an 
influence on whether the student stays in school. School practices and 
policies in attendance, academics and behavior in relation to stereotypical 
perceptions of students can affect dropout rates (Wheelock, 1986). 
Dropping out among Blacks can be related to fear and self-doubt about 
their abilities. This is fostered by strong intellectual stereotypes about 
Black intellectual capacities (Hammond & Howard, 1986). Minority 
(Hispanic) students dropout because they do not have adequate role models, 
(Illinois State Task Force on Hispanic Student Dropouts [ISTFHSD], 1985). 
The lack of role models probably affects all segments of the population to 
some extent; however, it seems to have particular impact on disadvantaged 
minorities. Many Black and Hispanic students report that they left school 
because of personal and cultural dehumanization or academic humiliation 
(Smith, 1986) brought about through lack of recognition of cultural/ethnic 
diversity. 

Peer Variables 

A number of variables considering peer group relationships are 
addressed in the literature. These factors relate to things that peers may 
do, may model for the dropout, or inveigle others into doing, all of which 
may directly cause dropping out or may lead to conflicts which 
subsequently cause the student to drop out. Some of the peer related 
variables include individual differences that exclude group membership. 
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bor example, Bull & Garrett (1989; suggest that many gifted students drop 
out because they feel loo diff-rent from their peer group. In many cases, 
gifted learners have no peer group with similar interests and motivations. 
When these students become bored with education, there is nothing to bond 
them to the educational process. Many gifted dropouts, however, go on to 
college. This is supported by Irvine 0987). 

Another way peers can influence students to leave school is by being 
out of school themselves, oftentimes with attractice alternatives like cars 
and money that students who are in school do not have. This seems to be 
particularly true when both the students and the peers are delinquents 
(Dunham & Alpert, 1987). These "syste^n failure" peers show no affiliation 
to school and draw those still in the educational system av/ay from it 
directly through inticement and indirectly through modeling. 

Another factor that seems to be particularly related to urban schools 
IS peer violence. Peer violence keeps many children away from schools and 
can cause them to drop out if they are severely threatened (Perales, 
1988). This ?-^ems to be exaggerated if there are gang "turf", or territorial 
problems associated with the school. 

Home/Family Variables 

The home or family situation in which individuals are embedded 
affects their school persistence. Children whose families do not have 
strong backgrounds in education and who do not support the educational 
process a'e more likely to drop out (Coleman, 1988; Barr & Knowles, 
1986). This is compounded when the community provides the same weak (or 
nonexistant) level of support for academic learning (Watt, et al., 1987). 
Those students who do not have active parental involvement in their 
education or who do not have parental contact, such as children placed in 
.oster homes, are likely to drop out. This is particularly true for minority 
students (Schwaback, 1985). Generally, students who have poor family 
relationships are more at-risk than those who do not (O'Connor, 1985; 
Natriello, et al., 1985). 

As families become r.-^ore disassociated and less functional the 
dropout rate increases (RLEINl, 1987), all lead to increases in dropout 
behavior. Intrafamilial problems, sexual and physical abuse, parental 
disorders, such as alcoholism, cultural differences, etc. (Ediger, 1987) all 
lead to deemphasis of education and increases in dropout behavior. 

Another family related variable deals with home or economic 
responsibilities (Tidwell, 1985). Students may be responsible for younger 
siblings or for part of a family business and not able to attend enough 
school to graduate. These students are likely dropouts. Many dropouts 
report a need to make money and to help out at home as a reason for 
leaving school (Hartford Public Schools, 1987). This seems to be 
particularly true when job retention is predicated on truancy, e.g., the 
students cuts class to meet job requirements or to make hours (Raffe, 
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Other family variables which seem to be related to school persistence 
(the antithesis of dropping out) include being a member of a migrant family 
(Morse, 1987) school attendance may be haphazard at best, and being a 
member of a 'ninority group in your community puts students dt-risk. This 
seems to be particularly true in rural area (Benally et al, 1987; Harrington, 
1987). Secondly, there are problems related to children raising children. 
Many young high school age parents drop out of school to care for or 
support their own children if adequate financial support and daycare is not 
provided (Spence, 1986; Polit & Kahn, 1987). 

Intrapersonal Variables 

Many students who drop out of GChool report that school is boring and 
a waste of their time (Tidwell, 1985a; Barr & Knowles, 1986; Hartford 
Public Schools, 1987). Others who drop out report frustration with learning 
the academic content (Barr & Knowles, 1986) or low grades (Comerford & 
Jacobson, 1987; Natriello, et al., 1985). Many of these students are 
functionally illiterate in reading and mathematics (Bernick, 1986) leading 
to alienation from the scnool process (O'Connor, 1985). The problem with 
academics is compounded when the students perceive that they are viewed 
as members of a "lower class" by their teachers (O'Connor, 1985). 

For young women pregnancy is one of the oft cited causes of dropping 
out of school (Stone, 1985; Hartford Public Schools, 1987; Ediger, 1987). 
Dropping out can come because of school policy, because of family pressure 
or because of embarassment. After a child is born school rules and the 
availability of support systems for child care influence student school 
persistence. 

Another significant variable relates to habitual substance abuse 
whether alcohol or drugs. Mensch & Kandel (1988) report that a majority 
of drug users drop out even when controlling for other variables. This is 
supported by Ediger (1987), Smith (1986) Friedman, et al, (1985) & others. 

Often, medical problems keep children out of schooJ until too much is 
missed for the student to keep up. These health problems can he chronic, 
life threatening or related to pregnancy. If the problems are not resolved, 
they can lead to students dropping out (Levy, 1987). 

School leaving behavior (truancy, runaway) on the part of the learner 
can lead to expulsion, to academic failure, and to the inability to earn 
credit because of too many absences. Raffe (1986) talks of truancy as an 
indicator of lack of school persistence. In the extreme, running away has 
the same effect. 

Minority and probably other students react to low reading ability and 
to ranking below average in their classes by dropping out (Schultz, et aL, 
1986). Additionally, developmentally disabled students who become 
delinquent are increasingly at-risk (McMahon, 1986). 

The preceeding variables identified from the literature review were 
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used to generate the scale that was used in this study. The technique used 
in the scale development is described in the following methodology section. 

t lethodology 

Scale Development 

Each item was created based on the literature review. The stem of 
the item,e.g., "frustration" was provided under the heading possible causes 
of dropping out, withdrawing, being removed or leaving early. When it was 
thought that the term might be unclear a parenthetical description was 
added. In the case of frustration the description read (for slow or unserved 
handicapped for whom education is too hard, instruction undifferentiated, 
teachers in flexible). 

In addition to demographic information, participants responded to a 
total of ^2 item stems, each presented with two sets of Likert-like 
questions (1 = strongly, 2 n agree, 3 = undecided, ^ = disagree, and 5 = 
strongly disagree). The first response, set A cf the Likert-like responses, 
dealt with whether the cause of dropping out was one which should hr a 
nation priority. The other response, set B asked if enough research i.ad 
been done so that we could deal with the problem if enough 
money/resources were committed. 

Subjects 

The subjects for this study were all ACRES members. A mailing list 
was developed which contained t^75 names and addresses. All were mailed 
a questionnaire in August of 1989. This elicited l^fg returns. A mail 
follow-up was conducted in October of 1989 which elicited 153 additional 
returns for a total return of 305. Of these 269 were usable. Six 
questionnaires were undeliverable so the total sample was '469. This 
yielded a total return rate of 65%. 

This group can be described as almost equally divided, maks and 
females; composed of 37.5% special education teachers, 28.6% parents, 
16.^% collateral service providers and the remainder regular teachers and 
administrators. The great majority hold at least an MS/MA degree, 
83.5%. Of those who are affiliated w'th schools, 70% of the sample, almost 
all are with public rather than with private schools and all but 38 out of 176 
of those are located in rural areas. 

Procedures 

Questionnaires for the study were sent to all ACRES members using a 
mem.bership list of current members generated on the 1st of July, 1989. 
The questionnaires with a cover letter describing the project were mailed 
with an imprinted free return envelop to all members. A follow-up was 
conducted during October for those members who had not responded. 

Data Analysis 
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Each individual's score on a given scale was the mean of the 
individual's non-missing responses to items in the scale. Significance tests 
and principle components analyses were done using the SYSTAT (Wilkinson, 
1987) microcomputer package and the default options therein except where 
otherwise indicated. 

Results 

Factor Analysis A and B 

Ti.e first set of responses to the items asked the respondents to agree 
or disagree with forty-two items which were possible causes of dropping 
out, withdrawing, being removed or leaving early. These items and their 
loadings are found in Table 1. The respondents were to indicate which of 
these we should work on as a national priority. The factor analysis was 
based on N=269 responses by ACRES members. A principal components 
analysis (Wilkinson, 1987) was conducted, followed by a varmax rotation. 
All interpretable factors with eigen values greater than one were retained; 
within factor items were retained when the item loadings were greater 
than A. For the first set of analyses this lead to eleven factors labeled as 
follows: Factor 1, lack of cultural sensitivity; Factor 2, conflict with 
school; Factor 3, family problems; Factor ^, no support for education; 
Factor 5, low self esteem/emotional c'isturbance; Factor 6, wants to 
escape; Factor 7, no peer group; Factor8, has child (children); Factor ^, too 
far behind; Factor 10, inadequate non-academic education; Factor 11, 
drugs/c ime. These factors explained ^.7, 6.5, 6.3, ^.9, ^.0, ^.9, ^.0, ^.9, 
6.1, 5.8, 5.0, 65.3 percent of the variance respectively, or a total of 
59.2% of the variation. 

The second factor analysis was conducted in the same fashion using 
the "B" responses which asked respondents to agree or disagree tnat 
"enough research has been done, related to this cause, so that we could deal 
with it effectively if enough resources were committed." These items and 
their loadings are found in Table 2. Again a principle components analysis 
with a varimax rotation was conducted with N=269 respondents. Four 
interpretable factors were developed and are labeled as follows: Factor 1, 
disassociated from school; Factor 2, frustration; Factor 3, not learning; and 
Factor ^, conflict. These factors explained 11.8, 9.3, 12.3 and 6.8 percent 
of the variance, for a total of 38.9% of the variation. Obviously from this 
low percentage of variation explained theie is less agreement among this 
set of questions than there was on set "A". 

The items, means and standa»'d deviations of the items and the 
factors developed in the factor analysis for items in set A and B are found 
in Tables 1 and 2. 

Correlation Ye'irs Teaching by Factors 

Another possible relationship of interest was the correlation between 
years of teaching experience for the 229 teachers in the sample and scores 
on the various factors. The inference here was that older, more 
experienced teachers might respond differently to the various groupings of 
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causes or of areas in which to invest time and money. No significant 
relationships were found between the factors which should be natural 
priorities and the factors upon which enough research han been done 
indicating that years teaching does not change one's perception of 
priorities. 

Chi-Square Analyses: Sets A & B 

One-way chi-squares were computed for all items and factors in both 
set A and set B* For ease of presentation the Data were collapsed into 3 
point scales combining the strongly agree & agree responses and the 
strongly disagree, disagree responses* The expected values then becon^.e 
^0%, 20%, by category. Data for set A are reported in Table 3. Data 
for set B are reported in Table ^. 

Set A data shows that there is 75% agreement with 1 1 items. These 
items are listed as causes of dropping out upon which we should work as a 
naiiona! priority. These items are listed below (in order of agreement). 

1) Emotional problems (suicidal, depression, low self-esteem, psychosis 
of various kinds) 

2) Dysfunctional/unstable family (causing stress of a variety of types) 

3) No hope of graduating (failed too much already, educationally 
discouraged; 

*) Frustration (for slow or unserved handicapped for whom education is 
too hard, instruction undifferentiated, teachers inflexible) 

5) Victim of child abuse (physical, emotional, verbal, sexual) 

6) Illiterate (cannot read at a minimal level) 

7) Substance abuse 

8) Boredom caused by undifferentiated instruction, teacher inflexibility, 
student giftedness, etc. 

9) Parental problems (divorce, unemployment, separation) 

10) Truancy (too many classes missed and hours of detention to face) 

11) No parent support for education (active parental pressure against 
continuing). 

There are seven items v/hich show less than 35% agreement, from set A. 
These clearly are not priorities of this group. These items are listed below 
(from most support to least support). 

1) Ineligible to participate in sports (where sports were a tie to keep 
them in school) 

2) No peer group (especially gifted) 

3) Too different from peer group (e.g., physically handicapped or 
extremely gifted) 

^) Being in a foster home (and dropping out as a way to get out) 

5) Discrimination (particularly by teachers against minority students) 

6) Peer violence (perceived lack of safety in the schools) 

7) Medical problems (which make school success difficult, unlikely or 
less meaningful, e.g., terminal illness). 
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Factors 2, 3, 5, and ii also receive 75% agreement. These factors 
are labeled conflict in school, family problems, low self-esteem/emotional 
disturbance and drugs/crime. 

Looking at set "B" it can be seen that no times attain 75% 
agreement. Many of the items and factors are significant when examined 
using the chi-square statistic but they are significant in that the undecided 
category is the largest (remember that the expected value of the collapsed 
item scale are ^0, 20, ^0). 

Discussion 

The data do not provide clear direction as to which needs should be 
immediately implemented. The section of the questionnaire dealing with 
the areas in which sufficient research had been conducted yielded uncertain 
responses both at the item and the factor level. This implies that we 
should not adopt any of these causes and implement exisiting programs 
across broad areas without doing one of two things U) establishing that 
there is sufficient research evidence that the proposal treatment will 
actually be effective or (2) doing more public relations work so that the 
service providing public will recognize that the research evidence is 
substantial. The lack of clear direction does not carry over into the area of 
national priority items. There were eleven areas in which the sample found 
at least 75% agreement. This then forms, we believe, a research agenda 
for our organization in relation to the dropout problem. Those items upon 
which there was great agreement should be our priority and the research 
focus should be upon finding ways to deal with these problems in rural 
American schools. Research should, we believe, take two forms: (1) meta- 
analyses of existing research studies to determine if existing programs can 
consistantly deal with the problem. If this is found to be true then the 
research results should be implemented in all districts where dropping out 
is seen as a problem. If meta-analyses do not yield sufficient studies or 
effect sizes then (2) substantial studies should be undertaken related to 
promising programs which can be used to deal with the eleven problem 
areas. 

The research agenda for ACRES, related to the dropout problem deals 
with the following school related questions: How do we deal adequately 
with students who have no hope uf graduating the educationally 
discouraged? How do we deal with the frustrated student who tails to learn 
because of content difficulty, teacher inflexibility and lack of instructional 
differentiation? How do we deal with illiterate students? How should we 
deal with bored students who suffer undifferentiated instruction, teacher 
inflexibility, specifically those who are gifted? Finally, how should truancy 
be dealt with? 

Non-school related questions which should be addressed as part of the 
research agenda include, how do we deal with emotional/self-esteem 
problems in children? How can we compensate for or intervene with 
dysfunctional families? What should we do for victims of child abuse? 
How should we deal with substance abuse as it affects education? How can 
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we deal with or protect the learner from parental problems which effect 
learning? Finally, how do we deal with parents who provide no support for 
education and who may actively inveigle against it? 

These are the ACRES research agenda based on the responses of the 
membership. We invite you to conduct some of the research which is 
necessary to show what we should do to solve these problems. 

Dropping out is only a temporary solution* Education is forever (Bull, 
1990). 
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Sot A: This r,i»iso of Hmppirig Chit is Ono Whuh We ^^hoiiid Work on zs a National Pnonty Item 



r.KSiblo rausos for droppi-^^, oul, withdrav-mg, bring 
fi»n?ovrd or loaviDg early. 

(Item) 

I . f\orrdom raused by undifforomiatod imtrurtion, 
•cither inflexibility, studonl giftodnoss, etc. 

f ru^itration (for slow or unserved handir,i|>|>ed for 
whom ediiration is too hard* instrtiction 
nndiffeientiated, tea( hers inflexible). 

\, Pref.nan< y (and no ictive support to stay in sf htH>l). 

'1. Need to support sponse/child. 

^. Mediral problenis (v.hi( h in.ike s< hool sik f oss dif f tuih, 
unlikely or less ineaninghil. e.g., trrmjnal illness). 

f.. l inoHonal problems (suirrdal, depression, low soil 
esteem, psvrh<»siS <»f various kinds). 

/. Hesiio to earn inor»ey. 

Jt. Oesiie to get away from home. 

( <»nflict(s) with srho>l adinirustrntion. 

|0. ( onf Ik t(>) with onr or nuue lra< hers. 

1 1 No ho)>e of graduating (failed too inu< h altoadv, 
e»hKalionall> <lis( tMiraged). 

I/. No i>eer support for edmation (a( Ine pf"i prrssuie 
against continuing). 

I ^. No parent support for edu< at ion (a< tive parental 
pressure against continuing). 

I'i No f ouiiiiunil) U uilural) support for vd\n at'-M- 

\S I .»< k <»f i-on ^ <»llpge bound oHiu tTlu»n (i>o \o« ' ' 
ttu hni( a! oi ttitsiiK'^ss Jra< ^ ). 



R L<»ad 



l:aclOL2 
R Load 



5 .<*I9 



? .79) 
! .m 



f actor 3 
R Load 



R Load 



Factor > 
R Load 



Factor 6 
R Load 



R Load 



Eactof..S 
R Load 



L'aclQf ? 
R Load 



1 ./^U 

2 J02 

3 .b?i> 



I .772 



) .636 



I .877 



Factor IQ FacloLXi « Item 
R Load R Load X 



(f.OI2 1.02^ 
1.808 .919 

2.719 .980 

2.698 1.016 
3 721 .922 

1.770 .760 

7.'>-»0 1.0^8. 

2.680 1.030 

7.6)3 1.020 

7.50«» 1.020 

3 .0 78 1.785 .830 

7.757 .962 

7.168 1.023 

7.588 1.133 

I '-83 ?.'jm7 1.228 



^uhstaiu o .ihtKe. 



rdu< «)ti(tn). 

IX. No p'Tt j;tvMi|> (o<ip^( lally giftod). 

l<m old fill peei group (e.g., spp( lal rt\\u alum 
«v|iMt#'r)ts ot 'ho^e retained I or dump years). 

70. (liffoioiil from peer group (e.g., phySK ally 
handn .ippod oi extreniely gilted). 

71, Truanty (lo<» many classes nuss(>d and hour*, of 
Hetoniion to face). 

77. Migrant family (missed !o<^ niiu h to ( at<_h up). 

7$, Illiterate (( anno! read at a niinunal level). 

7'<. !')ysfuiK tional/unstable family (< ausing stress of 
a variety of types). 



U .U77 

3 .652 

1 .780 

2 .712 



1 .;52 
7 '.05 



1 



2 M 1.887 .850 

2.793 1.093 

2.929 .981 

7.802 .97^ 

2.918 .9(16 

?.U9 .926 

2.129 .856 

2.008 .873 

1.668 .709 
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n. I r;^rningHiv»bihtirs (iml adc(|iifltPly drall h\ 
SI h<H>ls). 

^; Him rn)ii);^t)on (|>.ir lintl.irly by trac hor s .ip.ninst 
tiM lor ity s(udrnts). 

< ' P««i so»»al, < «iltiir;^l .iimI Itnf'or 1 u Innn.iin • »' >.»h 
(no initllH mIIiii.iI (ininiM)' l(>t >• .i< lin*) 

Vt I tiilnie to pi^^iS. <>5 ;»r>tK ipatitM) of fnilnro on, 
imniinimi < orii|>rlr»K y Irsl''. 

»\ l;*<l< of drtily atlrnd.iftcr <;iipport (»)o ( oiit)<.rlor , Imnnl 
otiM rr.oi piop,irifn toviork id n t trodnix r). 

%. lorlip.ihlr to (».ittM ip.Hr in Sfxwts (whrrr sports woff 
a I If to krop \\\rr id s< hool). 

W. Piititiw,)). 

W f\rtnp, lit a f<tstri homo (ai«l dn>ppinp, oul .^^ .1 w,i\ to 
RPl <«it) 

PAifnttil pK** '*ts (dtvon r, Hnniiplttv itHMir. sop.it kh) 
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^ Mr 



'jO. I t\ inp, oi) his/lirr own (not living wuh f.innl\ o» -^^^ 
othn losponsitilr adnlts). 

'<!. Niiiiiproiis hoior ,in(l f,iiMtlv lovpODSibihtrs (foi nv^otkf ^ -^'If* 

f(»i inoip inortpy, loi.uf f«»f vo«inp,ri sihhnp.s, rt< ). 

'j?. Alipiintpd from s< Im>oI. ^ -''^^ ^ •^''^ 

|.Mt...T ^'^^7 ?.333 
I M nw .f.^^ .W .X?? 
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1 .VI l.**Ol .809 

(I 2,m .97? 

I .667 2.175 .872 

5 .«i02 3.6)) ,989 

2,779 1.065 

3.025 .972 

7 .^78 ;f.280 1.126 

).033 1.020 

, < 7.608 1.091 

2.'>M .9/; 

7.<<32 1.071 

^ •''^^ 3.008 1.066 

' •^''^ 2.^5? .91/ 

^ -^^"^ 2.817 .917 

7.079 .87X 

^ 2.5?) .9); 

?.'<38 .97*1 

2.008 .97? 

?.in ?.9')8 7.85(* 7.70^ ; , ^ 3 ^ 3^ 

.675 .729 ./Si ,7)5 .(,51 







Table 2 






Possible causes for dropping out, withdrawing, being 
removed or leaving early. 


Set B: Enough research has been done, related to this cause, so that 
we could deal with it effectively if enough resources we^ committed. 




(Item) 


Factor J. Fartnr ? Factor 3 rartor U 
R* Load R Load R Load R Load 


_Jtem 
X 




1. 


Boredom caused by undifferentiated instruction, 
teacher inflexibility, student giftedness, etc. 


2 .735 


2.667 


1.233 


2. 


Frustration (for slow Or unserved handicapped for 
wnuin eauLdiion is loo naro, instruction 
undifferentiated, teachers inflexible)- 


1 .752 


2.52'> 


1.253 


3. 


Pregnancy (and no active support to slay in school)- 




2.'»'»1 


1.076 




Need to support spouse/child. 


5 ,ti/i 




.700 


5. 


Medical problems (which make school success difficult, 
uniiKeiy or less meaninglul, e.g., terminal illness). 




2.797 


.975 




Lmoiionai proDiems vsuicidal, depression, low self- 
esteem, psychosis of various kinds). 




2.902 


1.331 


7. 


Desire lo earn money. 


1 .686 


2.880 


.988 


8. 


Desire to get away from home. 


t .533 


2.905 


.937 


Q 


Conllictls) with school adniinistration- 


2 .677 


2.883 


.973 


10. 


Conflict(s) with one or more teachers. 


3 .687 


2.886 


1.028 


1 1. 


No hope of graduating (failed too much already, 
educationally discouraged). 


3 ,61^ 


2.8'>3 


1.201 


12. 


No peer support for education (active peer pressure 
acainst rontinuinp). 




2.915 


1,059 


13. 


No parent support for education (active parental 
pressure against continuing). 


5 ./<59 


2.991 


1,130 




No community (cultural) support for education. 


1 1 ,1*26 


2.987 


1.055 


15. 


Lack of non-college bound education (no vocational- 
technical or business track). 




2,581 


1.151 
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* Within factor rank 
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16. Substance abuse. 

17. Being in special classes (no perceived reward in 
education). 

18. No peer group (especially gifted). 

19. Too old for peer group (e.g., special education 
students or those retained 1 or more years). 

20. Too different from peer group (e.g., physically 
handicapped or extremely gifted). 

21. Truancy (too many classes missed and hours of 
detention to face). 

22. Migrant family (missed too much to catch up). 

23. Illiterate (cannot read at a minimal level). 

2^. Dysfunctional/unstable family (causmg stress of 
a variety of types). 

25. Victim of child abuse (physical, emotional, verbal, 
sexual). 

26. Poverty (e.g., does not dress appropriately— 
does not "fit in"). 

27. Involvement with crime. 

28. No day care (for teens with children). 

29. Lack of teacher role models (e.g., minorities). 

30. Peer violence (perceived lack of safety in school). 

31. Learning disabilities (not adequately dealt with by 
schools). 

32. Discrimination (particularly by teachers against 
minority students). 

33. Personal, cultural and linguistic dehumanization 
(no multicultural training for teachers). 
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6 .m 2MH 1.277 

2.760 1.08'» 

2.830 .9% 

.>83 2.901 .9'>9 
.583 2.901 

5 2.ZH^ 1.129 

2 2.871 1.126 
1 .763 2.620 1.231 
H .626 2.961 1.330 

9 2.923 1.331 

2.766 1.106 

8 .'>98 2.771 l.0'»'» 

2.750 1.119 

2.855 1.013 

2.882 .936 

3 .630 2.627 1.2'<0 
.''21 2.809 .988 

2.919 1.112 



^U. Failure to pass, or anticipciiion of failure on, 
minimum competency tests. 

35. Lack of daily attendance support (no counselor, truant 
officer, or program to work in attendance). 

36. Ineligible to participate in sports (where sports \^ere 
a tie to keep them in school). 

37. Runaway. 

38. Being in a foslcr home (and droppmg out as a way to 
get out). 

39. Parental problems (divorce, unemployment, separation). 

^0. Living on his/her own (not living wilh family or 
other responsible adults). 

h\. Numerous home and family rosponsibilites (for a worker, 
for more money, to care for votinj'/M- siblings, etc.). 

U2. Ahenated from school. 



F' actor X 
Factor Sx 
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9 .ti57 

2 .6i>3 

3 .596 
6 .563 

10 .1*29 6 .11 \7 

I 

3 .573 

8 .530 



7 .519 
10 .i>53 



12 ./<16 



2.87/* 
.715 



2.82'* 
.922 



11 .<)35 



2.807 
.862 



2.875 

2.748 

2.810 

2.910 
2.9?7 

2.930 
3.0'*'* 

2.9'»3 

2.92'» 



1.026 

1.100 

.999 

.972 
.955 

1.1'»9 
.930 

1.027 

I.2'>1 



2.820 
.72'< 




Table 3 
Chi-Square Analysis 
Set A 



Item 

% expected value 
1** 
2** 
3 
4 

5* 
6»» 

7 
8 

9 
10 

12 

13»» 

14 

15 

16»» 
17 

18* sig undecided 
19 

20* sig undecided 

21»* 

22 

23** 

24** 

25** 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30* sig chg drction 

32* chg dir uncertn 

33 

34 

35 

36* 

37 

38* uncertain 

39** 

40 

41 

42** 



(40) 
196 
210 
171 
111 
57 
225 
135 
124 
128 
147 
216 
165 
176 
132 
147 
197 
100 
88 
106 
88 
181 
165 
199 
224 
201 
152 
150 
144 
101 
74 
170 
77 
127 
128 
155 
89 
125 
86 
186 
124 
140 
175 



Cases 
l20r 
16 
15 
37 
68 
79 
10 
53 
55 
52 
40 
16 
42 
34 
49 
31 
26 
67 
75 
67 
79 
34 
54 
25 
13 
29 
52 
60 
60 
74 
86 
23 
81 
64 
75 
40 
70 
81 
106 
32 
75 
60 
'f3 



(40) 
32 
20 
34 
56 

104 
11 

54 

62 

62 

55 

15 

34 

34 

64 

66 

16 

75 

77 

69 

76 

27 

18 
21 

7 
12 
39 
30 
36 
65 
82 
50 
83 
54 
38 
48 
83 
35 
49 
20 
38 
35 
18 



N 

244 

245 

242 

235 

240 

246 

242 

241 

242 

242 

247 

241 

244 

245 

244 

239 

242 

240 

242 

243 

242 

237 

2f5 

244 

242 

243 

240 

240 

240 

242 

243 

241 

245 

241 

243 

242 

241 

241 

238 

237 

235 

236 



Chi-Square Sig 



**Ssthh^7?i' '^"^^'■^^'"ty or wrong direction 
Items with 75% or greater agreement 



Factor 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6* uncertain 
7* uncertain 
8* uncertain 
9 

10 
11 
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125 
182 
192 
147 
177 
111 
93 
101 
164 
167 
183 



103 
55 
41 
76 
62 
113 
109 
106 
70 
75 
55 



17 
8 
5 
25 
8 
18 
41 
36 
13 
6 
6 



245 
245 
238 
248 
247 
242 
243 
243 
247 
248 
244 



165.34 
213.67 
100.30 
27.22 
36.53 
271.74 
34.44 
21.1'. 
22.84 
45.54 
232.69 
90.01 
108.91 
23.59 
41.73 
183.77 
12.16 
19.62 
16.01 
24.51 
127.86 
115.12 
176.35 
274.06 
194.23 
65.98 
78.75 
64.50 
24.35 
36.84 
90.93 
28.09 
32.93 
60.64 
60.80 
12.24 
69.91 
93.74 
151.12 
59.10 
63.14 
131.02 



133.90 
155.39 
184.81 
92.59 
148.56 
152.45 
107.74 
106.48 
126.13 
146.91 
161.48 



.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.002 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.002 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 



.000 
.000 
.000 
.000 
.000 
.000 
.000 
.000 
.000 
.000 
.000 
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Table 
Set B 
Chi-Square Analysis 

Item 

1 
2 
3 

U 

5* uncertain 
6 

7* uncertain 

8* uncertain 

9* uncertain 
10 
11 
12 
13 

15 
16 
17 

18* uncertain 
19* uncertain 
20* uncertain 
21 
22 
23 

24* uncertain 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

30* uncertain 
31 

32* uncertain 
33* uncertain 
3'f* uncertain 
35 

36* uncertain 
37* uncertain 
38* uncertain 
39 

40* uncertain 
41* uncertain 
42 

* Items significant for uncertainty or wrong direction 
** Itemii with 75% agreement 





Cases 




N 


Chi-Scuare 


Sis 


120 


4J 


71 


234 


13.12 


.001 


136 


29 


68 


233 


33.12 


.coo 


1 


^^6 


^6 


236 


50.91 


.000 


103 


o o 

82 


^6 


231 


52.26 


.000 


73 


81 


58 


232 


38.85 


.000 


1 15 


22 


98 


235 


18.16 


.000 


o9 


75 


69 


233 


23.78 


.000 


ol 


81 


69 


231 


33.55 


.000 




76 


67 


231 


26.41 


.000 




65 


72 


231 


12.18 


.002 


102 


^1 


87 


230 


1.90 


NS 


92 


6^ 


79 


235 


8.59 


.014 


87 


5^ 


92 


233 


1.60 


NS 


82 


65 


83 


230 


9.82 


.007 


123 




60 


227 


21.91 


.000 


131 


^2 


62 


235 


25.99 


.000 


77 


68 


62 


229 


20.92 


.000 


88 


81 


66 


235 


33.32 


.000 


86 


79 


69 


234 


29.24 


.000 


O "7 

87 


79 


67 


233 


30.31 


.000 


105 


^9 


78 


232 


4.11 


NS 


96 


6^ 


73 


233 


10.96 


.004 


IOC 

125 


^2 


67 


234 


18.59 


.000 


1 A 1 

101 


30 


101 


232 


7.25 


.027 


1 AA 

100 


36 


98 


234 


3.14 


NS 


1 A/i 

lOtf 


65 


66 


235 


16.30 


.000 


1 A7 
10/ 


CO 

58 


66 


231 


12.86 


.002 


1 AO 

108 


C A 

59 


69 


236 


11.74 


.003 


07 




71 


234 


21.49 


.COO 


/o 


AA 

99 


60 


237 


71.92 


.000 


13z 


3*f 


70 


236 


24.98 


.000 


0^ 

o6 


A 1 

91 


58 


235 


55.66 


.000 


O A 

89 


76 


70 


235 


24.29 


.000 


QA 

90 


75 


67 


232 


24.89 


.000 


1 1^ 


5^ 


66 


234 


13.69 


.001 


92 


83 


56 


231 


43.63 


.000 


ou 


97 

o/ 


ff 

Ob 


OQ Q 

233 


44.83 


.000 


71 


104 


5S 


233 


89.29 


.000 


95 


47 


87 


229 


.39 


NS 


62 


94 


71 


227 


65.48 


.000 


81 


72 


74 


227 


19.75 


.000 


87 


54 


82 


223 


2.62 


NS 



Factor 

1* uncertain 
2* uncertain 
3* uncertain 
4* uncertain 



62 134 

104 74 

93 93 

75 116 



39 235 

60 238 

50 236 

46 237 



204.12 .000 

28.47 .000 

65.35 .000 

128.54 .000 
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